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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 
XX 

(October 7 — November 7) 

At three o'clock on the afternoon of Monday, November 4th, 
Austria went out of the war. At that hour the armistice which she 
had implored from the Entente Powers and the United States became 
operative, and hostilities, so far as she was concerned, ceased. Accep- 
tance of the terms of this armistice by Austria was tantamount to 
her complete surrender. Under them she is rendered helpless to make 
further military effort or to oppose with force any terms of peace 
which the Entente Powers and the United States may decide ultimately 
to impose upon her. 

Five days prior to this, on October 31st, Turkey had ceased to 
be belligerent and had obtained an armistice, the terms of which are 
equally drastic with those imposed upon Austria. Bulgaria having 
previously surrendered, the capitulation of Turkey and Austria strips 
Germany of the last of her Allies; utterly destroys the great dream 
of domination of the Central Empire, and makes certain the early 
and complete overthrow of Germany. 

At the same time, all along the western front from the North 
Sea to the Swiss border, the armies of the Entente Powers and the 
United States have scored victory after victory. The Germans have 
been subjected to huge losses in men and material. They have been 
driven back many miles all along the front and forced to relinquish a 
large part of Belgium and some thousands of square miles of the 
French territory which they have occupied. Their urgent and repeated 
request for an armistice has been met as this is written by a statement 
from the Allied Governments and the United States, intimating 
broadly something of the terms of peace which we are ready to make, 
and notifying them that " Marshal Foch has been authorized by the 
Government of the United States and the Allied Governments to 
receive properly accredited representatives of the German Government, 
and to communicate to them the terms of an armistice." Word comes 
from Berlin to-day, November 7, that a German commission has started 
for the front to ask Marshal Foch for the armistice terms. 

Thus, the 19th month of our war with the Imperial German 
Government closes with victory assured against all Germany's allies, — 
only the details of peace terms remaining to be estabhshed — and an 
equally definite victory against Germany rendered absolutely certain 
in the very near future, whether the German Government now in 
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existence elects to accept the drastic armistice Marshal Foch is pre- 
pared to impose, or to make a further effort in arms to secure better 
terms. It is now fully manifest to every one that if the Germans 
do attempt further resistance, it can result only in increasing the 
severity of the terms of peace to which they must finally agree. 

The 18th month of our war with Germany closed with the receipt 
of notes from Germany, Austria and Turkey seeking to open the 
way for peace. That from Germany requested President Wilson " to 
take in hand the restoration of peace," and accepted the programme of 
the fourteen conditions laid down by the President in his address of 
January 8th, and the principles of settlement enunciated in his later 
pronouncements, especially in his speech of September 27th. Through- 
out the United States and from the European Allies there was im- 
mediate demand in response that the war go on until the enemy had 
been beaten decisively. The people of the United States made it 
thoroughly clear that they had no intention of bargaining with Ger- 
many and no sympathy with a peace by negotiation. 

On the afternoon of October 8th, Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, 
handed to Frederick Oederlin, the Swiss Charge d'Affaires, the re- 
sponse of this Government to the German note. Mr. Lansing, in 
talking with newspaper men, characterized the response " not as a 
reply but as an inquiry." It said that the President did not feel at 
liberty to propose a cessation of arms to the Entente Governments 
" so long as the armies of the Central Powers are upon their soil." 
He added that the good faith of the Central Powers manifestly would 
depend upon their consent to withdraw their forces everywhere from 
invaded territory. Then he asked whether the Imperial German 
Chancellor " spoke for the constituted authorities of the Empire 
who thus far have conducted the war." 

This note evoked sharp criticism in the United States especially 
from the leaders of the Republican party who all voiced a demand 
for unconditional surrender and declared against a renewal of note 
writing. 

In a note dated at Berlin October 12th and signed by Doctor Solf, 
Secretary of the Foreign Office, the German Government reiterated 
its acceptance of President Wilson's terms and declared that "its 
object in entering into discussion would be only to agree upon prac- 
tical details of an application of these terms." It declared that the 
German ahd Austro-Hungarian Governments, for the purpose of 
bringing about an armistice, were " ready to comply with the proposi- 
tion of the President in regard to evacuation," and suggested that the 
President " occasion the meeting of a mixed Commission for making 
the necessary arrangements concerning the evacuation." Doctor Solf 
declared that the present German Government had " been formed by 
conferences and in agreement with the great majority of the Reichs- 
tag. The Chancellor supported in all his actions by the will of this 
majority, speaks in the name of the German Government and of the 
German people." 

Press comment from all over the United States disclosed marked 
dissatisfaction with tiiis note and renewed the demand for uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

Swiss newspapers at this time reported the German Emperor as 
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engaged in planning governmental reform, including the surrender of 
the right of the Emperor to declare war and make peace. 

On October 14th Mr. Lansing handed the President's reply to 
Mr. Oederlein. The note opened with the statement that " the un- 
qualified acceptance by the German Government " of the President's 
peace conditions justified the President in making a frank, direct 
statement of his decision with regard to the communications of the 
German Government of the 8th and 12th of October. It then declared 
that it must be clearly understood that the processes of evacuation and 
conditions of an armistice were matters which must be left to the 
military advisers of the American and Allied Governments, and added 
that " no arrangement can be accepted by the Government of the 
United States which does not provide absolutely satisfactory safe- 
guards and guarantees for the maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of the armies of the United States and the Allies in the 
field." 

The President's note declared that neither this Government nor 
the Allies would "consent to consider an armistice so long as the 
armed forces of Germany continue the illegal and inhumane practices 
which they still persist in," and cited the fact that at the very time 
when the German Government was making proposals of peace, its sub- 
marines were sinking passenger ships at sea and the boats in which 
passengers and crews were seeking safety, and that in their enforced 
withdrawal from Flanders and France, the German armies were 
" pursuing a course of wanton destruction which has always been 
regarded as a direct violation of the practices of civilized warfare." 
The note then emphasized one of the terms of peace which the German 
Government had accepted, — namely, the following statement in the 
President's address at Mount Vernon on July 4th : 

" The destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that can 
separately, secretly and of its single choice disturb the peace of the 
world, or if it cannot be presently destroyed, at least, its reduction 
to virtual impotency." 

" The power which has hitherto controlled the German nation," 
the note said, " is of the sort here described. It is in the choice of the 
German nation to alter it." The note added that a separate reply 
would be made to Austria. 

On October 16th news despatches from Copenhagen reported that 
the German Federal Council had accepted the proposed amendment 
to the German Imperial constitution requiring the consent of the 
Federal Council and the Reichstag for a declaration of war in the 
name of the Empire, except in the case of invasion or attacks upon 
the coast. It accepted also the amendment requiring the consent of 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag to the treaties of peace and to 
treaties with foreign nations. 

At the same time the Conservative party in the Prussian Diet 
adopted a resolution formally abandoning its opposition to the equal 
franchise in Prussia. 

News despatches from Germany and Austria by way of neutral 
cities reported increasing ferment throughout the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. On October 17th despatches from Copenhagen announced 
the proclamation in Budapest of Hungarian independence. On the 
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same day B«me reported Baron Hussarek, the Austrian premier, as 
announcing Aat Austria was to be transformed into Federal states. 
The next day Beriin reported by way of Copenhagen that the Czechs 
were holding meetings in Prague with their own flag flying over the 
castle. 

On Octob«r 19th Ac President's reply to Austria-Hungary was 
handed to the Swedish minister in Washington by Secretary Lansing. 
The President referred to paragraph 10 of his January 8th speech, 
which declared that the peoples of Austria-Hungary should be ac- 
corded the opportunity of autonomist development and cited the fact 
that since that sentence was uttered, the United States had recognized 
the belligerency of the Czecho- Slovaks and the justice of the national- 
istic aspiration of the Jugo-Slavs. The note added that " the President 
is, therefore, no longer at liberty to accept the mere autonomy of these 
peoples as a basis of peace, but is obliged to insist that they and not he 
shall be the judges of what action on the part of the Austro-Hungarian 
Government will satisfy their aspirations and their conception of their 
rights and destiny as members of the family of nations." 

The next day Amsterdam despatches reported Denmark as calling 
Germany's attention to her failure to carry out the plebiscite in Schles- 
wig, according to the treaty of 1864 to decide whether the inhabitants 
prefer allegiance to Denmark or to Germany. 

The third note from Germany in this series was received on 
October 21st. It accepted the condition that the procedure of evacuation 
and the conditions of an armistice should be left to the judgment of 
the military advisers, but stated that " the actual standard of power on 
both sides of the field has to form the basis of arrangements safe- 
guarding and guaranteeing this standard." It expressed the hope that 
the President would not approve any demand irreconcilable with the 
honor of the German people and with a peace of justice. It protested 
against " the reproach of illegal and inhumane action," made against the 
Germans ; defended destruction in retreat as necessary and permitted by 
international law; asserted that the German troops "are under the 
most strict instruction to spare private property," and that where trans- 
actions occur in spite of instructions, the guilty are punished. The 
note continued that Gennany had never purposely destroyed life boats 
with their passengers and proposed with regard to all these charges 
that the facts be cleared up by neutral commissions. The note then 
announced that the German Government had ordered its submarines 
to cease attacking passenger ships. It argued at some length to prove 
the establishment of responsible government and the permanence of the 
new system, and concluded with the assertion that " the offer of peace 
and an armistice has come from a government which is free from any 
arbitrary and irresponsible influence and is supported by the approval 
of an overwhelming majority of the German people." 

This note was regarded in the United States as a left handed and 
awkward acceptance of the conditions laid down in the President's 
note of October 14th. Meantime, reports from London showed that 
continual communication had been going on between the Allied Gov- 
ernments upon the terms of an armistice and upon conditions of peace, 
and preparations were under way for restunption of the sittings of the 
War Coimcil at Versailles. On October 23rd Mr. Lansing delivered 
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to Mr. Oederlein the President's reply to Germany's latest note. This 
reply opened with a statement that " having received the solemn and 
explicit assurance of the German Government of unreserved accept- 
ance of the terms of peace " laid down by the President in his various 
addresses, the President had transmitted his correspondence with 
the present German authorities " to the Governments with which the 
Government of the United States is associated as a belligerent," with 
the suggestion that the military advisers " prepare the necessary terms 
of such an armistice as will fully protect the interests of the peoples 
involved, and insure to the associated Governments unrestricted power 
to safeguard and enforce the details of peace to which the German 
Government has agreed." 

In explaining the necessity for demanding extraordinary safe- 
guards the note said, " it does not appear that the principle of a Gov- 
ernment responsible to the German people has yet been fully worked 
out, or that any guarantees either exist, or are in contemplation, that 
the alterations of principle and practice now broadly agreed upon will 
be permanent." The note declared that the heart of the present diffi- 
culty had not been reached and that the " power of the King of Prus- 
sia to control the policy of the Empire, is unimpaired, that the deter- 
mining initiative still remains with those who have hitherto been mas- 
ters of Germany." 

" The nations of the world do not and cannot trust the word of 
those who hitherto have been the masters of German policy," declared 
the note, " and in concluding peace and attempting to undo the injuries 
and injustices of this war, the Government of the United States cannot 
deal with any but veritable representatives of the German people who 
have been assured of a genuine constitutional standing as the real 
rulers of Germany. If it must deal with the military masters and 
Monarchial autocrats now, or if it is likely to have to deal with them 
later in regard to the international obligations of the German Empire, 
it must demand not peace negotiations, but surrender." Two days 
later on October 26th London reported that the Turkish minister to 
Switzerland had handed to the British minister there an offer of peace. 

Meantime Colonel E. M. House, personal representative of Presi- 
dent Wilson, reached Paris accompanied by Admiral Benson, Chief 
of Operations in the Navy Department, and a staff from the Depart- 
ment of State. He went to meet with the Supreme War Council. A 
Washington despatch reported an effort on the part of President 
Wilson to effect a unification of the war aims of the nations asso- 
ciated against Germany. Mr. Lloyd George, British Premier, with 
Mr. Balfour, Foreign Secretary, and a staff of military and naval offi- 
cers, went to Paris at the same time for conferences and the meeting 
of the Supreme War Council. Colonel House established himself in 
a private dwelling in Paris, where informal conferences with repre- 
sentatives of the British, French and Italian Governments occurred 
at frequent intervals. 

Concurrently there were many signs of impending upheaval in 
Germany. An Imperial Crown Council was held, attended by all the 
Secretaries of State, the Chancellor and the War Council. There 
were many reports of pressure on the Kaiser to abdicate and much 
unusually outspoken comment in the newspapers. Simultaneously evi- 
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dences of internal disintegration multiplied in number and significance. 
There were numerous reports of mutiny of troops and of wholesale 
desertions from the army. News despatches reported the spread of 
rebellion among the Austrian Slavic communities. 

News despatches from Berlin by way of neutral cities, reported 
that General Ludendorf had resigned his post as First Quartermaster 
General and that the Kaiser had accepted the resignation. The Reichs- 
tag by a great majority had adopted a bill placing the military com- 
mand under the control of the civilian government, and it intimated 
that Ludendorf had resigned on that account. 

On October 27th Doctor Solf addressed another note to President 
Wilson reiterating the assertion that the German peace negotiations 
" are being conducted by a people's government in whose hands rests 
both actually and constitutionally the power to make the deciding 
conclusion. The military powers are also subject to it." 

In a note dated at Vienna October 28th Count Andrassy, the 
Austrian-Hungarian Foreign Minister accepted all of the conditions 
laid down by 3ie President, including his note of Oct. 19, and renewed 
the request for an immediate armistice upon all Austro-Hungarian 
fronts. The next day Count Andrassy sent a personal message to 
Secretary Lansing appeaUng to him to intercede with the President in 
Austria's behalf. Serious rioting was reported in Budapest. Arch- 
Duke Joseph, second cousin of Emperor Charles, issued a proclama- 
tion stating that the Emperor had charged him with the duty of secur- 
ing the complete independence of Hungary and saying that Hungary 
would join in a League of Nations. At the same time Count Michael 
Karolyi endeavored to launch an independent anti-dynastic state in 
agreement with the Czechs and South Slavonians. Karolyi first had 
an audience with the Emperor who refused to accept his plans. 

On October 30th Amsterdam despatches reported Kaiser Wil- 
helm as discussing possible abdication and saying "If the moment 
comes when the interest of Germany demands it, I should abdicate 
and would do so without hesitation, but the moment does not seem 
to have come yet." 

The terms of the armistice accepted bjr Turkey on October 31st 
were made public the following day. They included Allied occupation 
of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus; immediate demobilization of 
the Turkish army; the surrender of all prisoners of war held by 
Turkey without reciprocal surrender of Turkish prisoners held by the 
Allies; the surrender of all war vessels in Turkish waters; and the 
right to the AlHes to occupy any strategic points in the event of any 
situation arising threatening the security of the Allies. The terms 
further included generally the use of certain Turkish shipping facilities 
by the Allies; the withdrawal of all Germans and Austrians, naval, 
military and civilian from Turkish territory in one month, and guar- 
antees with regard to Armenia. Under these terms Turkey was ren- 
dered powerless to resist whatever terms of peace the Allies may 
decide ultimately to impose upon her, and the way is open to the 
Allies to reach the German naval forces in the Black Sea, and to 
re-open direct contact with Roumania. 

The Austrian armistice which went into effect at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of November 4th, contained 7 military, and 1 1 naval clauses. 
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They included the total demobilization of the Austro-Hungarian army 
and the immediate withdrawal of all Austro-Hungarian forces oper- 
ating on the front from the North Sea to Switzerland. Within Austro- 
Hungarian territory, limited by a prescribed line which indicates, ap- 
parently, the intention of the Allies to demand the cession of territory 
in the peace terms; Austro-Hungarian military forces to be main- 
tained only on the basis of pre-war effectiveness; half the artillery 
and equipment to be collected at points indicated by the Allies. The 
Allies secure the right of free movement over all road, rail and water- 
ways in Austro-Hungary territory, and the use of Austrian and Hun- 
garian transportation. The armies of the Associated Powers may 
occupy strategic points in Austro-Hungary to enable them to conduct 
military operations or to maintain order. They have the right of 
requisition, on payment, for their troops wherever they may be. All 
Germans are to evacuate Austro-Hungarian territory within fifteen 
days or be interned. All Allied prisoners of war to be immediately 
repatriated without reciprocity. The naval terms include surrender 
of fifteen Austro-Hungarian submarines and of all German subma- 
rines within Austro-Hungarian jurisdiction. All other Austro-Hun- 
garian submarines to be disarmed under the supervision of the Asso- 
ciated Powers. Austria also surrenders three battle ships, three light 
cruisers, nine destroyers, twelve torpedo boats, and a number of 
other naval vessels to be designated by the Allied Powers, and the 
remainder of her Navy is to be disarmed under the supervision of 
the Associated Powers. The Allies and the United States secure 
freedom of navigation for all war ships and merchant ships in the 
Adriatic and up the Danube and its tributaries, and may occupy or 
dismantle all fortifications or defense works. Other conditions make 
these conditions effective in detail. 

As a whole the terms absolutely strip Austria of the power of 
resistance and compel her to accept whatever peace may be imposed. 
She can do nothing more than protest against any terms which she may 
regard as too severe. 

Throughout this month the advance of the Allied and American 
troops was reported and the reoccupation of more and more Belgian 
and French cities and territories, with the capture of great numbers of 
German prisoners, hundreds of guns, thousands of machine guns and 
vast stores of military supplies and munitions. 

Cambrai was occupied by the British on October 9th. Four days 
later the Germans were driven out of Laon and La Fer. By October 
13th the Franco-British-Belgian line in Flanders had made great ad- 
vances and extensive captures. The next day the Germans started 
a retreat on a tremendous scale from Northern Belgium. On the 
17th British troops entered Lille and Turcoing, and the Germans evac- 
uated Ostend. The next day the Belgian King and Queen visited 
Ostend. Zeebrugge was taken on October 18th and the Allied troops 
entered Bruges. 

Throughout this period the first and second American armies oper- 
ating along the Meuse north of Verdun, pushed steadily toward Sedan 
and the railway which formed the main line of German communica- 
tion. 

On October 25th the Italian army employing 51 divisions and 
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assisted by 6 divisions of British and French troops, and one regiment 
of Americans, began a general offensive along the line of the Piave. 
This offensive was immediately crowned with enormous success. By 
November 1st the Austrian defense along the Italian front had been 
broken up and was disintegrating. Before the urgent appeals of the 
Austrians for an armistice succeeded, more than 300,000 Austro- 
Hungarian troops had been made prisoners by this Italian drive. 

On October 27th it was announced in London that General Allenby 
had captured AUeppo. These striking successes continued as they were 
day by day throughout the month, clearly revealed the crumbling of the 
German Allies. 

But even while the Germans were appealing for peace, their army 
was continuing its wanton destruction in Northern France and Bel- 
gium, and its submarines were attacking passenger ships and shelling 
the life boats endeavoring to save the passengers from the vessels. 

On September 30th a submarine attacked the American transport 
Ticonderoga, formerly the German steamship Camilla Rickmers, in 
mid-Atlantic. The transport had fallen behind her convoy. The 
life boats with escaping men were shelled. Only 22 of those on 
board survived. On October 5th the Japanese liner Hirano-Maru 
was torpedoed and sunk off the Irish coast and only 29 of the 380 
persons on board were saved. 

On the 11th a submarine torpedoed the Irish mail boat Leinster 
on a voyage from Dublin to Holyhead and fewer than 200 of the 
680 persons on board were saved. 

An interesting fact connected with the achievement of the unity 
of command of the Allied forces which has produced such signal suc- 
cess, developed on the occasion of Marshal Foch's 67th birthday. 
Mr. Lloyd George, the British Premier, telegraphing his congratula- 
tions to the brilliant French soldier said: 

" I do not know whether I should more admire your marvellous 
skill as a commander, or the indomitable courage and unquenchable 
faith in victory which you have shown in the course of the war." To 
this Marshal Foch replied with an expression of his thanks and said : 

" I do not forget that it is to your insistence that I owe the posi- 
tion which I occupy to-day. The sure sign of the glorious days await- 
ing our armies is to be found in the perfect unity which now exists 
among all the Allied forces." 

This ascription by Marshal Foch of the responsibility for his ap- 
pointment to Mr. Lloyd George is especially interesting in view of the 
assertions made by members of the United States Administration to 
the effect that the unity of command was due to the insistence of 
President Wilson. 

The Fourth Liberty Loan campaign closed at midnight on Octo- 
ber 19th with an amazing triumph. The Government had called for 
a loan of $6,000,000,000, the greatest ever called for by any Govern- 
ment under any circumstances. The subscriptions exceeded that huge 
sum by more than $800,000,000. There were more than 22,000,000 
subscribers. 

{This record is as of November 7, and is to be continued) 



